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this paper and the Colfax Leader, available for use. The writer especially 
wishes to thank his wife, Frances M. Johnson, whose patient encouragement 
and valuable assistance contributed to the completion of this study. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE VILLAGE OF COLFAX 


Colfax, like many small towns that have been developed through- 
out the corn belt region, experienced a period of rapid growth and promising 
prosperity in its early days before it settled down to become another trading 
center for the farm population that surrounds it. This period of mushroom- 
growth for Colfax occurred during the late 1880’s and continued to the 
present century. The greatest single influence on this growth was the dis- 
covery of deposits of coal under the town and the opening up of mines to 
extract the “black diamonds." 


The village of Colfax is located in the northeast corner of Martin 
Township, in sections two and three. The northern limit of the village 
stretches to the southern boundary of the neighboring township of Lawn- 
dale. The township of Martin was named after Dr. E. Martin, a prominent 
Bloomington physician, who owned about 1,700 acres of land within the 
township at the time it was organized in 1858. 


The survey to lay out lots for the village of Colfax was completed 
on March 22, 1880, on land owned by William G. Anderson. The location 
was an elegant place for a town, especially during the few years when the 
railroad terminated at this point. The town grew rapidly, and by a vote of 
forty-seven to thirty-one, cast on December 15, 1881, the citizens decided to 
incorporate the village. The area incorporated included the west one-half of 
section two, all of section three, and the east one-half of section four. The 
village never grew to this size. Today three-fourths of the village of Colfax, 
lies in the eastern one-half of section three, and the remainder is in the 
western part of section two of Martin Township. The original location of the 
town was situated on high ground, but after the coal mine was opened on 
the west end of the village, many miners built their homes close to their 
work, on lower land. 


The village was named after Schuyler Colfax, a prominent Ameri- 
can politician. Colfax was vice-president in 1868, under U. S. Grant. Before 
entering politics he had been a Whig Journalist in Indiana. He was an 
ardent prohibitionist, who was elected to Congress in 1854 by the Republican 
party. He served as Speaker of the House of Representatives three times 
before he became vice-president. The early settlcrs of the village which bears 
his name, were also supporters of the old Whig party, and of its successor, 


the Republican Party. They were also staunch prohibitionists. 

Settlement in this part of McLean County was somewhat slower 
than it was in other areas. There are three probable reasons for this delay. 
A first and possibly the most important reason, was the lack of sufficient 
timber scattered throughout the townships of Blue Mound, Martin, Anchor, 
and Lawndale. Early settlers often judged the fertility of the soil by the 
amount and size of the timber growing on the land. Therefore, this land was 
judged not to be the most desirable. In addition, timber was an essential 
item to the frontier settlers. It was needed for homes, tools, fuel, and house- 
hold utensils. There were originally about 1,040 acres of timber within 
Martin township, nearly all of which was along the Mackinaw River, run- 
ning almost due west across the northern tier of sections. However, this 
timber was found mostly in the low bottom lands along the river, and was 
not of the highest quality. Poor drainage and frequent floods also made the 
land less desirable for farms by the pioneers. 

A second reason is the fact that trade routes used by early settlers 
did not cross this particular section of the country. The north and south 
routes were west of the township, and ran through Bloomington, Towanda, 
and Lexington. Those on the east ran through Saybrook, Potosi, and Fair- 
bury. The northern route connected Lexington, and earlier, the settlement 
of Pleasant Hill, to those towns north and east such as Chenoa, Pontiac, 
and Fairbury. The southern route was five or six miles south of Colfax, run- 
ning closer to the town of Arrowsmith. 

A third reason was the comparatively late date of the railroads 
reaching this area. Early railroads ran almost parallel to the most traveled 
highways, and therefore, did not pass through this section. Because of this 
lack of transportation, getting products to market was a difficult task. 
Curtis Batterton, one of the early settlers, had to travel to Chicago to market 
and had his milling done at Peoria. - 

With these difficult problems to overcome, few early settlers ven- 
tured into the northeast part of McLean County until most of the more 
desirable land had been occupied. 

| Pioneer Settlers 

The land in Martin Township was placed on the market in 1835. The 
first settlers to purchase land and become residents of the township were 
the Wileys. However, there seems to be some disagreement among sources 
as to exactly which member of the family was the first to settle here. One 
source Says: 

William and L. R. Wiley, brothers, came from Kentucky and 


settled in the Mackinaw Timber in 1835. Willian settled in Lawndale 
Township, but as he bought land on both sides of the Mackinaw he 
has always been claimed as the first settler in Martin Township 
though his house was on the line between Martin and Lawndale. . 
The same source also gives credit to Lytle R. Wiley for being 
the first settler in the township. 
Lytle R. Wiley lives on the line which divides Martin ana 
Lawndale Townships, said line running through his kitchen, but 
for certain reasons he prefers to be called a resident of Martin. Lytle 
was born in Garrett, Mead County, Kentucky, November 7, 18:5. 
When but six months old his parents removed to another part of the 
state and two years and a half later to Switzerland County, Indiana, 
where he lived until 1835. In the fall of that year he came into 
McLean County, Illinois, with his father, and lived with him in wkat 
is now Martin Township for about two years, having in the mean- 
time purchased r60 acres of land located partly in Lawndal» and 
partly in Martin Township. 
Another reference to early settlement of Martin Township gives still 
another view: | 
William Wiley was the second child and eldest son of his par- 
ents and was about five years of age when they removed from his 
native state to Indiana. They located first in Switzerland County, 
and thence, in 1834, removed to McLean County, Illinois, first 
stopping in Martin, and a few years later removed to Money Creek 
Township. 
Another statement as to who was the first settler in Martin 
Township. is: | 
Lytle R. Wiley was a native of Kentucky and settled in [llincis 
in 1832, being one of the first settlers of McLean County. In making 
the trip from Kentucky to Illinois Mr. Wiley used oxen teams and 
prairie schooner. 
A final reference presented here, further supports the claim of 
Lytle R. Wiley, as being the first permanent resident of Martin Township. 
Elizabeth Smith, granddaughter of Lytle Wiley, in writing of her girlhood 
days gives this account. Much of the information was received from her 
father, J. J. Wiley, son of Lytle. 


My great-grandfather, William Wiley, Sr., and his family, came 
to Martin Township in 1835. They resided on the farm now owned 


by Arch Harpole. After a few years they moved to Lexington, . H 

My grandfather, (LytleR.), deciding to go into business for 
himself, entered one-hundred and sixty acres of land, now owned by 
my aunt, Rhoda M. Gillan. It is situated about one mile and one- 
half northwest of Colfax. He was compelled to ride on horseback 
to Danville, Illinois, in order to purchase this land. ... This one- 
hundred and sixty acres was bought by grandfather at one dollar 
and sixty cents per acre. 

The farm mentioned in the above account is the Lytle R. Wiley 
homestead. The cabin situated on the township line was the home of the 
grandfather of Mrs. Smith, and the birthplace of her father. The cabin today 
is part of an old barn still standing on the original homestead. The farm 
now belongs to one of the descendents of Lytle R. Wiley. 

The discrepancy in dates relative to the settlement by either one 
of the brothers, William or Lytle R. Wiley, is not reconciled by the county 
records. It seems possible that the first reference which locates both brothers 
at the same time in 1835 might be true. This point cannot be proved con- 
clusively without further research in Kentucky and Indiana. 

Among other early settlers to Martin Township, was Curtis Batter- 
ton, who came from Kentucky. Following the example of his brother, Martin 
Batterton, who had settled in Lawndale Township in January, 1834. Curtis 
Batterton purchased eighty acres of timber land in Martin Township in 
1836. He moved to this farm the following year. Later he purchased addi- 
tional land, until his holdings were 355 acres. He married Miss Melinda 
Henline of Lawndale Township, in 1838, and they started house-keeping in 
a log cabin which he had built on his farm. Later he replaced this cabin 
with a brick home, one of the first to be built in Martin Township. 

Most of the land south of Colfax was purchased by Isaac Funk in 
1835, when the land was placed on the market. Mr. Funk did not make 
improvements upon this land, however, and it became known as “Funks 
Bunch.” In 1866, Peter Harpole purchased the “Bunch” from George W. 
Funk, a son of Isaac Funk. 


The growth of the settlement in Martin Township was slow for 
some years, after the Wileys and Battertons had founded homes there. Deer 
were still quite plentiful in this area as late as 1858. It was in the 185o's that 
the founder of Colfax, William G. Anderson, came to the vicinity. On 
October 9, 1857, William G. Anderson purchased from Perry Parker, the 
northeast one-fourth of section three, of Martin Township, consisting of 


160 acres for $2,600. This land, originally: purchased by Hosa Wright, on 
May 5, 1853, at Danville, Illinois, from the federal government, had been 
sold to Mr. Parker on November 23, 1853. In the spring of 1858, Mr. Ander- 
son moved to his farm in eastern McLean County. The only improvem:nt 
on the farm, at the time Anderson moved there, was a small cabin built by 
Parker. This cabin became the Anderson's home until a more suitable dwell- 
ing could be erected. William H. Anderson, then a boy in his teens, gave 
an account of that moving day at the dedication of the new school erected 
in 1901. 


In the fall or winter of 1856, my father bought land in this 
district and determined to move onto it in the spring of 1858. On 
the 28th day of March, we started to move from where we were 
residing on a farm seven miles south of Bloomingto, to this dis- 
trict, a distance of about 32 miles. The writer, then in his teens, in 
company with another lad two years his senior was started on 
with the stock, driving them afoot. The stock consisted of about 
a dozen cows and calves, and fifteen or twenty hogs of different 
sizes. We ate breakfast about 4 in the morning, and we got started 
about sun-up. It was understood that the teams with the house- 
hold goods would follow and overtake us with plenty to eat on the 
journey. 

We passed through Bloomington, which had not begun to put 
on city airs yet, and noon found us on the prairie east of that town, 
with not a house between us and the Mackinaw Timber, and no 
teams in sight, for by some misunderstanding they had taken an- 
other route. We were hungry and tired, and before us lay a sea 
of grass aud water, about 25 miles wide, which we had to wade on 
that cold March day. Night overtook us somewhere in Blue Mound 
Township with the stock very tired and troublesome to drive. But 
we were in sight of the head of Mackinaw Timber, and before it 
was too dark we selected a star as a guide, and continued on our 
way. At about 2 in the morning we arrived at the ford on the 
Mackinaw which is just south of the end of the street running by 
the residence of John Bradford. We found the creek very much 
swollen and as there was no house on that side of the creek we 
determined to force the stock to swim the creek, and then swim it 
ourselves. Had it not been for the timely arrival of some men on 
horse back, who had been attracted by the noise, from their house 


about half mile away, I don't believe we would have made it. . 


William G. Anderson, who came to be known as “Uncle Billy" to 
his many friends, soon became one of the leading citizens of Martin Town- 
ship and McLean County. He purchased land adjacent to his original 
holdings unti] he owned a farm of 320 acres. In 1859, just a year after he 
became a resident of Martin Township, he helped organize the first Chris- 
tian Church in the community. He was the first pastor of this church, a 
position he held for two years, 1868-69. Mr. Anderson acted as financial 
agent for Eureka College from 1873 to 1877, and in his first six months in 
this position he succeeded in raising $22,000, and in the five years, he had 
raised nearly $60,000 to help support the college. In 1881, he was appointed 
postmaster of Colfax, a position he held for seven years. In 1886, he was a 
candidate for the legislature on the prohibition ticket, and though defeated, 
carried a large majority in his own township. He was a Christian minister 
for twenty years, and for five years he was a member of the state Mission- 
ary Board of Illinois, being chairman of this group for one year. "Uncle 
Billy" also spent considerable time and effort in promoting the development 
of the village of Colfax. 


One of the first efforts on the part of Mr. Anderson to improve 
the village, was to encourage the building of a railroad to Colfax. He helped 
sell the idea of constructing a road through Martin Township to the Clinton, 
Bloomington, Northeastern Railroad Company, a branch of the Illinois 

- Central. The town had failed in its efforts to secure a branch of the Wabash 
in 1879; instead this road was built to connect Forrest, through Gibson City, 
to Decatur. Mr. Anderson granted the right of way across his land to the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, on January 15, 1880, for the sum of one 
dollar. He encouraged other citizens to do the same. In addition, Mr. 
Anderson. with the aid of Daniel Stewart, raised money to help pay the 
cost of constructing the road from Anchor to the present site of Colfax. 
Following is a copy of a note made out to the Clinton, Bloomington, and 
Northeastern Railroad Company, showing the contributions of Colfax 
citizens: 

Received of Mr. T. R. Kilgore the following subscription notes 
on conditiong as named below: 

Jas. E. Wood, $290.00; C. M. Benson, $10.00; John Hawthorn, 
$230.00; T. W. Stroud, $25.00; G. W. Davis, $100.00; J. W. Arnold, 
$50.00; John Dameron, $80.00; Jas. Sells, $50.00; Jas. M. Brown, 
$40.00; Wm. Henline, $50.00; Saml. Stauffer, $25.00; J. R. Natt, 


$12.50; J. T. Johnson, $25.00; L. A. Weathers, $10.00; J. L. Bradford, 
$65.00; Nelson Biggs, $15.00; G. W. Hawthorn, $10.00; J. R. Haw- 
thorn, $15.00; J. S. Stroud, $50.00; A. A. Weathers, $10.00 J. Hazel- 
wood, $10.00; W. T. Johnson, $25.00; J. W. Ritter, $15.00; M. F. 
Anderson, $28.80; L. M. Bray, $10.00; Sol Turnipseed, $15.00; W. 
Bradford, $40.00; J. M. Hawthorn, $15.00; C. H. Benson, $100.00; 
J. J. and L. Wiley, $25.00; T. R. Kilgore, $250.00; W. C. Wilbright, 
$10.00; H. C. Henline, $20.00; M. Brooke, $12.00; Thos. Swan, $10.00; 
J. L. Wiley, $10.00; W. G. Anderson, $120.00; J. W. Henline, $12.00; 
Alex Gillan, $15.00; J. Rellingsby, $5.00; Martin Batterton, $50.00; 
John Debolt, $10.00—Total, $1887.30. 


The conditions on which these notes are received is that the 
C. B. & N. E. R. R., be constructed and in operation on the E. 14 
section 3, Martin Township, McLean County, on or before May 1, 
1880. If said road is not constructed and in operation to said point 
on the specified date the notes are to be returned to Mr. T. R. 
Kilgore, or in the event that work is not commenced on the grading 
for section five (5) in Anchor Township to section three (3) in 
Martin Township before November 30, 1879, said notes are to be re 
turned to Mr. T. R. Kilgore. Side track and depot to be permanently 
located on east half of section three (3) Martin Township. 

A. T. Jeffery, Supt. 


The railroad completed its track to Colfax, but was unable to 
secure the necessary right-of-way for running the road on through to Bloom- 
ington. A turntable was installed at Colfax, whereby trains could be turned 
around and returned to Kankakee. The first train arrived in Colfax on 
July 4, 1880, and took a group of citizens to Chatsworth for the celebration 
and returned that night. 


After securing a means of transportation for Colfax, Mr. Anderson 
began to look for some industry that might contribute to its prosperity and 
growth. Some years before, coal had been discovered at Bloomington, 
Fairbury, and other surrounding towns, and the possibilities for such an 
industry in Colfax appeared favorable. A stock company was formed, in 
1886, for the purpose of developing a mine in Colfax, and two years later 
the mine was opened. A more detailed account of the activities of the coal 
mine and its subsequent influence on the town will be given in the following 
chapter. 


Business Development in Colfax " 


After the railroad reached Colfax, the success of the village was 
almost assured. Businessmen began to locate there, at about the same time 
that the railroad was completed. 

The first business firm to open in Colfax was the William Rinker 
Grocery Store. It opened in 1879. This store was located on the site now 
occupied by McHatton's Grill. The second business to begin operation in 
Colfax was the Wilson and Santte Grocery Store located on the site now 
occupied by the Arnold Building. The third business in Colfax was that 
founded by Dr. M. A. Green. Dr. Green was the first person to construct a 
combination store and office building in the town. Dr. Green intended to set 
up practice and also open a grocery, drygoods and drug store to be managed 
by his brother, William Green. The brothers chose, as their site to build 
their building, the corner of Main and Center Streets, the location at present 
being occupied by a hotel building. The building was a two-story frame 
structure, much larger than those erected by the two firms previously 
mentioned, and consequently was completed later. 

Dr. Green came to Illinois in 1850 and located about six miles 
northeast of Colfax. After four years, the family moved to Flora, Illinois. 
In 1857, they came to Potosi, a small town about six miles northeast of 
Colfax. At Potosi he started a general merchandise, and drug store. Potosi 
was located on the main road between Fairbury and Saybrook, and for a 
few years enjoyed a healthy trade because of this location. When the rail- 
road was pushed across eastern McLean County, through Anchor and as 
far as Colfax, much of the trade flowing to the former village, found its way 
to the new railroad connections. With the loss of this trade, the town 
began to decline, until today it h?s become abandoned. 

Following these pioneer business firms and after the opening of 
the coal mine, the growth of Colfax increased. In 1892, a tile factory was 
started on the northeast corner of town. Clay for the production of tile and 
brick was dug from land near by. Today the place from which the clay was 
taken is much lower than the surrounding area. Still standing today is an old 
brick building used by the tile factory. 

A cigar factory was started about the same time, on the second 
floor of the Arnold Bank Building, which was constructed later than the 
original three buildings previously mentioned. A few years later, in 1895, 
a tin-can factory was started under the name of the Anderson-Gordon- 
Newell Company, on the northwest corner of town. This firm proved 
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quite a success, doing $20,000 worth of business in the first nine months of 
operation. In March, 1896, the company was sold te a group of Bloomington 
businessmen, The firm was moved in May of the same year to Bloomington, 
and located on Douglas and Prairie Streets. It became known as the Gordon 
Manufacturing Company. 

The first bank in Colfax was started by J. W. Arnold in 1882. 
Samuel Weeks and Henry L. Barnes made plans to open another bank 
ten years later. They purchased one-half a lot on the corner of Main and 
Center Streets, for which they paid $2,000. The same land could have been 
purchased in 1882 for seventy-five dollars. This tremendous increase in 
value of land suitable for establishing a business, was caused by the rapid 
growth of the town, brought on by the coal mine. The plans for opening the 
above mentioned bank were abandoned for the time, but Mr. Barnes did 
start a bank, in Colfax, in 1903. 


The growth of the village soon led to the demand for civic imr 
provement. One of the first was the installation of an electric light plant, 
in March 1895. 

The Village of Colfax, at a special meeting, held Tuesday 

night, granted a twenty-five year franchise to J. A. Crawford and 
R. E. Meharry to manufacture and distribute electricity, and to 
erect poles and string the necessary wires for this purpose. In return, 
the town is to take six 2,000 candle arc lights, at five dollars per 
month. The plant is to be installed and in operation by November 
I, I895. 

The two men constructed a plant on the west end of Main Street, 
and in October of the specified year, electric lights were turned on for the 
first time in Colfax. The Rankin Electric Light Company, which became the 
owner of this firm, sold it to the Central Illinois Public Util- 
ities Company, in 1923. In January, 1893, the editor of the Leader com- 
mented on the growth of Colfax, in the previous year. He lists the following 
developments: 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 
The state bank has been organized with a capital stock of 
$25,000. ... The best building in town has been built for its accom- 
modation, costing over $5,000.... 
J. R. Williams and Son have finished their new brick build- 
ing and moved their hardware and implement store into it. 
Frank Bonifield has established a new grocery in his store 
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built during last winter, and Straley and Thiss have moved their 
millinery store into the one built at the same time. 
E. E. Wood put up a large livery barn, now owned and managed 
. by Will Crotinger. "fe 
Mr. Wood then built another barn which he and Wm. Gillespie 
are using for Milk Cows. It is the first regular dairy ever in town. .. 
The creamery building and machinery cost $3200, but it has 
not yet been operated. χ : 
The tower and fixtures of the Colfax Coal and Mining Co's. 
shaft, which was burnt in August, have been rebuilt more substan- 
tially than ever. E 
Other business ventures have been started for which no new 
buildings were required: | ' 
Robert Puett has opened the blacksmith shop. 
E. M. Stuckey and Co. have started a new drug store. 

Isaac Dancey has opened a store for the sale of wall paper, 
paints, and other interior decorations. fe c 60 M 
Dr. Evans has located here for the practice of dentistry.... 

Dr. Kyle has cast his lot among us to practice veterinary 
surgery...... | ! 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 

The schoolhouse has been enlarged and repainted and a furnace 

put in, at an expense of $3000. 

The presbyterians have built a chapel which when finished will 

cost $1800. | | | 

The Village has sewered the run across streets, bought street 

lamps and kept them lighted, used lumber by the carload to repair 
sidewalks and build crossings, and bought a fire eugene as a 
“clincher” to preserve the new and the old investments of citizens 
from loss. | | 
The editor also listed forty improvements on private buildings 
in Colfax. The estimated cost of all improvements was over $500,000. 

In March of 1893, the town had grown to the point that new 
additions to Colfax were plotted. These new additions were laid out on the 
northeast and south ends of town, on land owned by W. G. Anderson and 
John Bradford, respectively. This was the ninth time surveys had been made 
to enlarge the town. The editor of the Leader had this comment to make 
concerning the new growth: 
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Those who have furnished the grist that kept the mill grinding 
are the prosperous farmers around Colfax, and the business men 
who have been made prosperous by their custom, also the Coal 
Company and its employees, who bring many thousands of dollars 
into the community and save more thousanás which otherwise 
would go out of it. 


Colfax Newspapers 

Among the many developments that took place within a few years 
after the village was founded was the establishment of a local newspaper. 
The first paper was started in July, 1888, by J. A. Alford, and was known as 
the Colfax Leader. The Leader office and presses were destroyed by fire 
about a year after it was founded. In October 1889, the former editor, 
D. T. Mitchell purchased new equipment and again published the Leader. 
For eight years, Mr. Mitchell continued as publisher. In January 1897, a 
rival, The Colfax Reporter, was established by William Hawk. In October 
of that year, the Leader and Reporter consolidated to form the Colfax Press. 
This paper has been published to the present time under a number of suc- 
cessive owners. 

The local newspaper in the past has been a supporter of the Pro- 
gressive party. When this party, headed by Theodore Roosevelt, was de- 
feated, it again returned to the support of the Republican Party. The paper 
was an advocate of the temperance movement, and gave full coverage to 
the activities of the Women's Christian Temperance Union. It hailed, with 
success, the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constition and 
looked with disappointment at its repeal in 1933. 

Growth of Churches 

Throughout the years, the spiritual guidance of the peopde in and 
around Colfax, has been carried on by three, and at one time four churches. 
They have been the Christian, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the 
Roman Catholic denominations. 

The Christian Church was the first to be organized in this com- 
munity, The first meeting was held by this group in 1859, at the Wiley 
School south of town. There were nineteen members of this faith under the 
pastorate of Reverend W. G. Anderson. This group disbanded in 1864 but 
formed again in 1869, at the Merrill School. Later, the congregation moved 
to the Wilson School. When the Antioch Church was completed, about two 
miles east of Colfax, regular services were held in this location. In 1880, 
services were held in Colfax, above the Green Store. Three years later, the 
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first Christian Church was built in Colfax. This building was used until 
1907, when the present building was erected. s 

The Methodists were the second group to organize a church in this 
community. In 1868, Reverend George N. Puett organized a group of seven 
members into the Methodist Congregation, Meetings were held/in the 
Williams School south of town. In April, 1880, a building committeé was 
organized and a new church erected in the fall of that year on the site of 
the present building, which was built in 1909. The old building was pur- 
chased by Fred Ingram, who moved it to a new location, just south, of the 
Illinois Central Depot. He remodeled the building and made it into an 
opera house and roller skating rink. , | 

The Presbyterians started a Sunday School in private homes Uem 
the ycar 1886. In 1888, this group rented the old Christiah: Church from 
William Anderson, and held services there until it was sold to the Catholics. 
The Presbyterians then built a church across the street from the: “present 
Christian Church. The membership dwindled and, in 1913, the church: was 
disbanded, and a few years later the building was torn down. Em 

The Catholics were the last group to organize a church in this 
community. In January, 1892, the Catholics bought the old.Christian Church, 
then being used by the Presbyterians, from William Anderson for. $2,400. 
Prior to this time this group had been meeting together in the hofnes of 
members living in this town. The Catholics took immediate possession -of 
the building. When the Presbyterians arrived for services Sunday. morning 
they found the new owners already celebrating Mass. They were offered, the 
use of the building after the conclusion of services then in progress, but 
they chose to go elsewhere for their services. 

The establishment of a Catholic Church in the community caused 
some apprehension among the citizens. The editor of the local ügwspeper 
made this observation: QR 

There is considerable curiosity manifested to know what man- 

ner of faith and what worship they follow. It is only just that ob- 
" servation should be carefully and fairly made. 
On April 30, 1963, the Catholics dedicated a new brick church. 
The building of the new church was made possible by a gift from © 
the estate of the late Nora Keefe Peters, whose father was one ‘of 
the early miners and later part owner of the west coal mine. 

Since their founding, all of the churches have σε and grown, 

with the exception of the Presbyterian. Today, all of the remaining churches 
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are quite active and are influentia] forces in the community. 


The Public School 
The first schoolhouse was built in Martin Township about twenty 
years after the first settlers arrived. W. H. Anderson attended this school 
and gave a vivid account of certain aspects concerning education in the 
early days of the settlement: 

In the fall of 1858, I began attending school in what was then 
known as the William Wiley Schoolhouse, which stood on the edge 
of the timber, just south and a little east of the present residence 
of A. F. Henderson, and about one-hundred yards north of where 
the road now is. All the surrounding land except on the north side 
was covered with a dense growth of timber and hazel brush. 

The schoolhouse was about 18 by 22 feet, and had been built two 
or three years previously, by donation. The timber had been sawed 
at the mill a few miles away. The frame was of oak, and the siding 
and shingles were of black walnut. The furniture, while not of the 
most approved kind, was at that time the most fashionable sort, 
and consisted of a few benches made of thick slabs into which long 
pins were driven for legs. These benches about 14 feet long, had 
legs of different lengths to best suit the various size pupils. The 
bark was left on the slabs, but the soft or sawed side was up. The 
desk was one table about sixteen feet long and three feet wide, of 
rough walnut lumber, and would accomodate about a dozen pupils 
at one time, seated on both sides. 

The teacher received about 18 dollars a month and “boarded 
'round." The patrons who owned timber hauled in wood for the 
use of the school. The big boys took turn chopping it up. The house 
was also used for a church, there being no church building in the 
neighborhood. 

The teacher in the fall of 1858 was a large stout looking young 
man of the name of Wise. It was then the custom for teachers to 
give a treat to the school sometime during the holidays, and this 
custom Mr. Wise refused to follow. But the pupils willed otherwise 
and met early one morning at the schoolhouse, and while some cut 
and carried in wood to last the day, and prepared to fasten the 
door and windows, two boys with an ax went to the creek and cut 
a hole in the ice about eighteen inches wide and 17 feet long, so as 
to be ready for an emergency. When the teacher made his appear- 
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ance he found himself locked out, with al] the pupils on the inside. - 
He tried to force the door and then the windows and then by vari- 
ous threats he tried to induce us to open the door, but failing, he 
started home. Leaving a few to guard the house, the balance of the © 
boys rushed out and after him, catching him in less than a quarter g 
of a mile from the house. He still refused to treat. We started with 
him toward the hole in the ice. We told him we were going to 

show him a hole that someone had cut in the ice. He then asked 
what we wanted, we told him we thought about two bushels of 
good apples. He agreed, but we made him put up the money, and 
a committee was appointed to purchase the apples. | 

Some of the teachers following Mr. Wise were Henry Rich, 
Malan Stroud, and James Green, brother of M. A. Green, of Col- 

fax, all now dead. Then in the summer of 1862 and the winter of 
1863-64 the writer wielded the birch. There were sixty-five pupils 
on the roll this winter, of who sixty were regular attendants, and 
the house and benches were taxed to the utmost. 

In 1867, part of the territory of the Wiley District was detached 
and District No. 177 was formed. A new building was erected south of 
Colfax across the road from the J. R. Williams house. This school was 
known as the Williams School. In 1281, this building was moved to the 
village of Colfax, on the lot west of the Methodist Church. This became the 
first school house located inside the village. The town was growing 
rapidly and a larger building was needed. i 

In 1883, a vote was taken to bond the district for $4,000 with 

which to erect a new school building, the former one having become 
inadequate for the greater number of ' pupas and a four-room house 
was built. 

To meet this increased need, the present site of four acres was 
bought and a house of four róoms was built. This was enlarged as required, 
unti] it was ah eight-room building. By this time a high school had been 
added, the first class being graduated in 1891. On October 18, 19oo at 11:00 
a. m, this building was destroyed by fire. “The*building was totally de- 
stroyed, but most of the books, some of the desks ànd' part of the apparatus 
were saved. Churches in the town provided housing for the remainder of 
the year. An election on the question of bonding to build. a new building 
was held on January 15, 1901, and by a vote of seventy-four to zero the 
issue was approved. The contract to build the new school was granted to R. 
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Z. Gill, of Urbana, and the building was occupied in November, 1901. The 
new building was a three-story structure, and was erected at a cost of 
$18,107.60. The upper story was the auditorium ; the second floor was for 
the high school assembly and class rooms ; the grade school occupied the 
first floor; additional classroom space, rest rooms, and furnace room were. 
located in the basement. This building, after being used a little over a 
year, was destroyed by fire in 1903. At five o’clock in the morning on January 
26, a fire was noticed in the east corridor of the building. By the time help 
arrived, it was impossible to enter the building, and all records, books, and 
furniture of the school were lost. It was believed at the time that the fire 
was of incendiary origin; investigation tended to bear out this assumpton, 
but no conclusive evidence was ever uncovered to make prosecution of the 
guilty party or parties possible. The total loss amounted to about $30,000. 
Of this amount about $20,000 was covered by insurance. On January 28, 
two days after the fire, classes were resumed, in the churches and in vacant 
buildings in the town. Wherever seats were needed pupils brought chairs. 
Again the citizens voted for school bonds to erect a new building. The con- 
tract was awarded on June τα, 1903, to Frank H. Jahr 
and L. W. Cope, who began immediately to build a new school. it 
was constructed on the same plan as the previous one, except it had two 
stories in place of three, the auditorium being omitted. 'The foundations and 
some of the outside walls of the previous building were used in the con- 
struction of this school. 


For a number of years, the school used the old opera house for a 
gymnasium. After this building was torn down, a new gymnasium was con- 
structed, but this also burned in the fall of 1948. 


In the fall of 1948, the school districts of Cooksville, Colfax, and 
Anchor voted to form a unit district. The high school for the new unit was 
established in the Colfax school. The rural schools were consolidated, so 
that the students went to the grade schools of the three towns. 'The high 
schools of Cooksville and Anchor became grade schools. This school unit 
became known as the Octavia Unit. The name was selected by the students 
and was submitted by Mr. Paul Orr, one of the coaches at that time. The 
prefix of the name, “Octa,” is Greek for eight, the unit district number, the 
suffix is just a completion of the word. 


Inadequate facilities made a new building a necessity for the new 
unit. A successful building program was immediately launched, under the 
direction of the board of education and superintendent of the schools, Charles 
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W. Clark. An election was held, in 1950, to bond the citizens for $800,000, 
for the construction of a new building, and the issue was approved by the 
voters, Berger and Kelly, of Urbana, were commissioned to draw the plans 
for the new building. After the plans were completed, competitive bids 
were accepted for the construction of the building. The contract was award- 
ed to Erickson and Blanchard, of Wilmington, Illinois. The ground breaking 
ceremonies were held on July 16, :951, and construction began shortly there- 
after. The first formal classes were held in the building on April 29, 1953. 
and the students took the first two periods of that day to move their books 
and supplies to their new school. 


The school today is one of the finest buildings to be found in 
McLean County. In order to meet the needs of the community, a junior 
high school was organized in 1953. It occupies the old high school building. 
The grade school students of Colfax and the immediate surrounding area 
attend school in the junior high school building. 


Fires 

The town grew and prospered, but it also had its set-backs. Not 
the least of these disappointments was the loss of the coal mines, the town's 
most important industry. This phase of the town's growth and decline will 
be discussed in the following chapter. Along with the loss of this industry 
Colfax has suffered a number of losses due to fire. A complete record of 
these disasters is not available, but a considerable number of the larger ones 
have been recorded in the local papers. Some of these losses have been 
mentioned in this study, especially the destruction of schools. The losses 
to the coal mines due to fire will be explained under the coal-mining phase 
of this study. Those losses suffered by the average citizens and business- 
ces will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The fire, which destroyed the newspaper office in 1889, has previous- 
ly been mentioned. However, the fire which started in the Colfax Lumber 
Company, destroyed much other property. The Daily Pantagraph gives 
the following summary: 

Fire broke out about 11 o'clock tonight in the Colfax Lumber 
Company's lumber yard in this city and rapidly spread to adjoining 
buildings. The following is a list of the sufferers: 

Colfax Lumber Co., lumber yards and buildings, all gone. 

Harvey Henline's shop and household goods, all gone. 

A dwelling owned by the city, occupied by Widow Ringland. 
who lost all her household goods. 
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The Colfax Leader newspaper office with contents, including 
presses, type and all fixtures. Total loss. 

Harvey's livery barn, building and feed burned. 

The building owned by S. P. Waldo. 

Wheeler and Wilson's harness shop building and part of the. 
contents. 

The Bee Hive building slightly scorched and also H. Gentry's 
restaurant. 

No cause is known for the fire. ... 

The estimated losses are given out at from $15,000 to $20,000. 

A summary of the destructive fires for the twelve year period, 1889 

to 1901 appeared in the Colfax paper in 19or. They were as follows: 


1889 Crumbaker σοτηετ............................ $15,000 
188g Henne Όδσσποτ...........-....-.-.........--.... 12,000 
1504 West Coal ο πα es orn RR oinnes 2,000 
1898 Benson Elevator ............-................:. 8,000 
ον. ο ο μμ μμ rco ro ehe ao 12.000 
1901 Henline Corner and East Coal Shaft ............ 16,000 
1901 Various Residences .......................... 5,000 

TUE uo dd $70,000 


Two days after the new school burned in 1903, the Henline Plain- 
ing Mill was destroyed by fire with a loss in property amounting to about 
* 5,000. In 1908 another section of the business was destroyed by flames. This 
time it was the opera house known as Olympic Hall, A. J. Crumbaker's 
Feed Store, Elmer Parmele's Blacksmith Shop, and a small frame building 
owned by Mr. Grending, adjoining the opera house. In addition the fixtures 
of Kauffaldo's Barber Shop were damaged. 

The following year, the building used by Fred Ingram for storage, 
the one adjoining it and used by the Township Highway Commissioner, 
and the barn on the lot just north of these structures owned by Andrew Get- 
ty were destroyed by fire. The loss was estimated at $3,000. 

Before another year had passed the John Ward Furniture Store 
was completely destroyed by fire. The adjoining building, which belonged 
to the Douglas Estate, was occupied by Harry W. Corpe Music Store, Wil- 
&oite's Undertaking Parlor, W. F. Newell and the Court of Honor Lodge 
was destroyed. The building occupied by Powell's Restaurant, Gaddis Tele- 
phone Exchange, and Dr. Horner's office, was also damaged. The total 
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loss this time was estimated at $30,000. "5 

Other fires occurred throughout the years, two of the largest being 
an elevator which burned in the 19308 and another which burned in the 
early 1940s. A water system was installed in 1910, but before it could be 
completed the pumping house and tower were destroyed by an explosion and 
fire originating in the well. A new system was put in operation a few years 
later, and this enabled the firemen to prevent many fires from spreading. 

In recent years, the most destructive fire occurred on August 18, 
1950. In the early morning of that day, a fire started in the Kessinger 
Restaurant, and spread through the adjoining buildings. The restaurant, 
Clark's Clothing Store, and Mr. Cook's Variety Store and home, were almost 
completely destroyed. Only the wall of the latter two buildings remained 
standing when the fire was extinguished. The loss was estimated at around 
$80,000, 

Each time the town has been struck by fire or some other disaster, 
the enterprising citizens have found the strength and courage to rebuild. Dur- 
ing all of the early years the mines offered to Colfax a stability and a hope 
for the future which stimulated growth. In the last several decades as the 
following chapter shows, the town has been forced to rely on lesser re- 
sources, for Colfax today is not a mining town. Its very survival is a silent 
testimony to the fortitude and ingenuity of its citizens. 
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A MAP OF COLFAX, IN 1897* 
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Plate 2. The Right Side of the Above Picture of a Barn, Shows the 
Original Wiley Cabin 
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Plate 3. This Home Belonged to William G. Anderson, The Founder of Colfax 





Plate 5. The Methodist Episcopal Church of Colfax, Built in 1909 
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Plate 8. The Second School Building Built in Colfax, Burned in 1903 
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Plate 9. The Third School Building Built in Colfax, in 1905, now the Junior 
High and Grade School Building 





Plate 10. The Fourth School Building Built in Colfax, Occupied in 1953, the 
Octavia High School Building 
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CHAPTER II 
THE COAL MINES OF COLFAX 


The founder of Colfax forsaw that the town could never grow to 
become an important city in centeral Illinois, as they hoped, so long as it 
was dependent entirely upon the grain and livestock trade of the surround- 
ing farm area.s To build a city there must be some industry or industries 
that would provide people with work and encourage them to take up 
residence in the town. The wages earned by these people would then be 
spent in Colfax. This would encourage business and draw to Colfax more 
people, especially those interested in business. In this way the small village 
could become a thriving city, and might in time rival the city of Bloom- 
ington-Normal. One of the first attempts to develop industry occurred in 
1881, 
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Colfax had not long been organized as a town before the 
matter of boring or digging for coal began to be discussed, the 
incentive being the finding of black diamonds in great abundance 
at Bloomington, Fairbury, and other surrounding localities and the 
result was, about seven years ago a private fund was raised with 
which to prospect. The prospector began boring and after squander- 
ing $500.00 of the people’s money, got his pipes fast and the depth 
of go feet was as far down as he went. In 1884 the attempt was 
renewed. This time it was proposed to incorporate a company with a 
capital stock of $10,000.00 and sink a shaft. Only $2,000.00 was sub- 
Scribed and the time for perfecting the corporation elapsed and 
the matter was again dropped. 

These failures did not quell the desire for a coal mine. Within a 
few years, new and more successful attempts were made to bring in a mine. 
The Colfax Coal Mine 1886-1902 

A new attempt to secure a coal mine was undertaken by the Jead- 

ing citizens, W. G. Anderson, Dr. D. T. Douglass, D. T. Mitchell, Henry 
Ellington, and others today less well known. They succeeded in raising 
enough money to organize the Colfax Coal and Mining Company, which 
was incorporated in October, 1886. This was a stock company in which 
four-hundred shares of stock, at twenty-five dollars a share were sold, 
giving the company a capital investment of $10,000. Frank Seymour and 
Son were employed to sink the shaft. On February 6, 1886, the work was 
begun. For sinking the shaft Seymour was to be paid fourteen dollars a 
foot. Many difficulties had to be overcome before the shaft was completed. 
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These problems included: water which continued to run into the 
shaft, and quick sand which made it very difficult to prevent cave-ins. At 
greater depth limestone rock had to be blasted through with explosives. 
In this case continual care was essential, for too great a charge might 
create damage by lossening the timbers already placed, thus causing serious 
iamage which would further impede progress, if not completely destroy 
*he work completed and cause abandonment of the shaft. Securing timber 
for the shaft, and later for the mine itself was not an easy task. Although 
the railroad had been completed in 1880, the timber available was not near 
*he right-of-way, and therefore, had to be hauled by horses or oxen from 
several] miles out of town to the mine. The problem of providing timber 
save work to many farmers during the winter months. During this time 
of year oxen were sometimes used to haul the timber over the snow. These 
problems were overcome and, by January 26, 1887, digging had reached a 
depth of one-hundred and forty feet. At this depth a vein of coal six inches 
thick was struck, and a short time later, at a depth of two-hundred feet 
smother vein eleven inches thick was uncovered. These veins were not 
thick enough for profitable operation of a mine and the digging continued. 
On January 20, 1888, after a period of twenty-three months, those who had 
lebored so hard and invested so much were to know success. A suitable vein 
əf coal had been reached. The depth of the shaft was 392 feet, the vein of 
coal was five and one-half feet thick, of good quality and suitably located 
for mining. 

The shaft in the clear is six and one-half feet by fourteen feet 

and has two partitions. The hoisting shafts are six and one-half feet 
by five feet, ten and one-half feet in the clear. The air shaft is six 
and one-half feet by tyenty-four inches. | 

The total cost of the shaft has been about $9,000. It is estimated 

it will require about $5,000 to provide the shaft with facilities. 

It would seem now that a shaft was sunk and coal reached, that 
the problems of the founding fathers were solved. Such, however, was not 
the case. 

The first problem for these enterprising men to solve, was what 
τα do with their new discovery. Many of the small stockholders wished 
το sell out to experienced miners. By such action they could recover the 
money they had invested, and also an additional though small premium of 
ome to five dollars per share. The larger stockholders, however, were in- 
clined to try to run the mine themselves. These men felt that they had 
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suffered the initial risk of sinking the shaft, therefore they might as well 
enjoy the profits of the industry. Inexperienced as they were, they un- 
dertook the task of developing the mine. Some experienced workers were 
secured and the task of driving the entry was begun. 


In this study the term "driving and entry" is a term used to 
describe the process of opening a passage-way to the coal, after the shaft, 
or opening down to the vein, has been completed. From the entry, and at 
right angles to it, on either side the coal is taken out. These large excava- 
tions are called rooms. The rooms may vary in size, but in the mines at 
Colfax they were about thirty or forty feet square. When this much coal 
has been removed, a certain amount is left to support the mine structure 
and another room is begun. 


The first coal was mined in June, 1888, by Edward Keefe, father 
of Robert Keefe, who had migrated to Colfax to work in the mines. Mr. 
Keefe was among the first miners hired by the Colfax Coal and Mining 
Company and continued to work in the mine until it closed some years 
later. | 


The town began to grow more rapidly. New miners were arriving 
and being added to the force regularly. But still the buying and eslling 
of the original coal mine stock continued. Some of the stockholders were 
losing faith in the new enterprise, others were in n2ed of their money while 
still others were dissatisfied with the management of the company. The 
stock that one group was selling, was being bought up by the other owners. 
These men continued to develop and improve the mine. The new owners were 
also having their troubles. 

The original capital was running out, and the owners began to 
borrow against their personal credit. Thousands and thousands of dollars 
were added to the debt in this way. Still the mine did not seem to say. The 
owners agreed that the error lay in their own bad management, but no two 
could agree on just what their mistakes were. 

Internal dissension sprang up between the stockholders, two lead- 
ing factions developed, One of the groups was lei by W. G. Anderson, 
who had been elected the first president of the company in 1886, and a 
secound group led by Dr. D. T. Douglass, another large stockholder in the 
company. First one and then the other would win a majority of the directors 
to his side and become president. The owners began to negotiate for a sale, 
but soon found that no one would pay the amount of money that was in- 
vested in the company. 


When the early efforts to sell the company failed the fighting 
broke out anew. Charges and supicions of “crooked bookkeeping, favoritism, 
private ax-grinding, neglect, usurpation, incompetence, and general cussed- 
mess were thrown in all directions.” Dr. Douglas, who had been president 
of the company for about five months in the latter part of 1890 and be- 
sinning of 1891, was accused of forging a note for $2,000, in December of 
7890, and was fired from the job. This note, witnessed and signed by other 
stockholders, was found to be in the possession of the National State 
bank of Bloomington to whom it was made out. The money it was said 
should have been used to improve the mine, but was not. A copy of this 
mote was produced to substantiate these charges. 


October 30, 1890 
Ninety days after date, we, or either one, promise to pay to the 
National Bank of Bloomington, at its office, Two Thousand Dol- 
lars, value received, with interest at 8 per cent per annum after due. 
Witness our hands and seals this 30 day of October, 1890. 
Colfax Coal and Mining Co. 
per D. T. Douglass, Pres. 


Z. Taylor D. T. Douglass L. J. Willhoite 
D. M. Mitchell W. F. Garner N. G. Anderson 
Jos. Ingram John Nickerson Geo. Hester 


Dr. Douglass was proved innoncent of squandering the money 
but the struggle between the two sides continued. In 1891, A. L. Thompson 
zopeared on the scene and showed interest in buying the mine. He had, in 
00, also tried to purchase the property but his offer was several thousand 
Jollars below the debt that had been incurred and it was refused. The sec- 
ond time Mr. Thompson appeared interested in the property, the Douglass 
z-oup was again in power, having realized they controlled 232 of the 400 
‘heres of stock of the company. The Anderson faction was informed that 
buyer for the mine was interested and they could be relieved of all re- 
zonsibility for the business by signing over their stock in preparation for 
5e sale. They did not appear too interested but, in reality, sought suc- 
cessfully to learn the name of the prospective buyer, in order to contact 
sim independently. 

While the Douglass representatives were in Chicago negotiating the 
s2le, the Anderson faction tried to collect a $2,000 judgment on a note due 
Mr. Anderson. This move, it seems, was intended to throw the company 
isto the hands of receivers and make the stock all but impossible to sell. 
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This would stop the action of the Douglass group. However, this action 
did not prove successful and the Anderson group, after securing the address 
of the company in Chicago, who was supposedly interested in purchasing 
the property, sent their representatives to negotiate with Thompson. In 
the meantime Thompson had been informed, via telegram, from the Douglass 
group, if he wished to make the purchase he had better come to Colfax im- 
mediately. This he did, and completed the purchase of almost all the stock 
possessed by the Douglass faction. The representatives of the Anderson 
group returned from Chicago. The address they had been given they said, 
"was nothing but a low-down "niger dive." On seeing Mr. Thompson in 
Colfax, and not being aware that a deal had already been concluded, they 
offered to sell to him their interests. Mr. Thompson informed them that he 
would need a proportional amount of stock from both sides, that he expected 
Dr. Douglas to sign over his stock and pay $1,000 for his release. Realizing 
that should this happen they would be without any power in the company, 
the Anderson group decided to sell. They agreed to pay $3,450 for their 
release for their 168 shares of stock. They also turned over to Mr. Thomp- 
son, *a cart load of indemnity bonds, guarantees, vouchers, contracts, etc.," 
thus making him practically sole owner of the Colfax Coal and Mining 
Company. The other five directors of the company held one share each. Thus 
a stormy chapter in the short history of the coal mine was brought to a close. 

It seems probable that Mr. Thompson operated the mine for only 
a short time. In 1894 plans were undertaken to deepen the shaft another 
one-hundred feet, to what was believed to be another vein of coal. How- 
ever, this plan did not materialize. This was probably due in part to the 
fact that a new shaft was being sunk east of town, and also, the past history 
of the mine was not too appealing to those who had money to lend for the 
new venture. At the time this project was being considered the stock of 
the company was owned by Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Douelass and C. G. Ritchie. 

An interesting sidelight here is that fact that Mrs. Douglass was 
in charge of mining operations. Under her the mine made a proft 
for the owners. The men who worked in the mine took great pride in the 
fact that theirs was the only mine in the state maraged by a woman. She 
continue] to supervise the operations of the mine until it was sold in τοο», 


The History of the East Shaft 
After the Douglasses had secured control of the west mine, and 
had it begun to prove itself a successful venture, certain leaders of the 
town began to talk about developing a new mine. In December, of 1801, 
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frank Seymour, who had sunk the west shaft, arrived in town, ready to 
talk to the people about this new undertaking. Mr. Seymour informed the 
zeople, that the sinking of a shaft would cost about $10,000. He also presented 
2 plan whereby the citizens of Colfax might help accomplish the task of 
Zeveloping a new mine. The uncertainty of sinking a shaft and developing 
= mine, Mr. Seymour explained, was largely eliminated, by the operation 
-£ the west mine. The demand for Colfax coal was larger than could be 
supplied by one mine, and another mine should be able to find a ready 
—arket for its product. Mr. Seymour asked the citizens of Colfax, ,'to 
isan him $5,000 in installments of ten per cent, every time forty feet of 
“he shaft was completed.” For security of their loans the citizens would 
--]ᾱ claims on the shaft. The money loaned was to be paid back in coal 
-- cash, within a period of two years by Mr. Seymour or his successors. 


Upon hearing these proposals for a new shaft, many citizens be- 
fen to speculate as to what it might mean to the town. They felt 
^ might even help them to secure other badly needed improvements, such 
ες: (1) an electric light plant; (2) a new school building; (3) more trade 
“or the town; (4) and perhaps even a new railroad. A few citizens agreed 
žo put up part of the capital needed, among them were the five Wood boys, 


who agreed to give $500 each toward the new enterprise. 
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Another meeting between Mr. Seymour and representatives for 
“he pople of Colfax was held December 29, 1891, to further consider the 
sroposition placed before them. Some progress toward an agreement be- 
—ween the interested parties was made. A citizens committee, composed of 
5 W. Arnold, W. G. Anderson, and P. F. Payne was appointed to get the 
secessary papers in order, to be signed. Another meeting was scheduled 
for the following Monday. 

At the third meeting, held on January 4, 1892, a satisfactory agree- 
—ent with Mr. Seymour was concluded. The proposed site for the new 
—ine. was a three acre plot of land, lying along the Illinois Central Rail- 
-ocd tracks, about one-half mile east of Colfax, on the James E. Wood 
scoperty. Royalty contracts for the mine were to be signed for about 800 
---es of land. The rate to be paid on these contracts was one and two thirds 
sents per gross ton weight of coal. After securing these contracts, notes 
—--e later taken on the condition, that the entire subscription of $5,000 
sould be met. It was further agreed that ten per cent of each note was to 
5e paid every time forty feet of the shaft was completed, and the rest 
«zs to be paid when coal was reached. It was also agreed that the signers 
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of the notes were to appoint one or more persons from among,them, with 
power of attorney to hold the mortgages outstanding on the shaft for the 
repayment of the loan, at six per cent interest, three years from the time 
coal was reached. A final condition of both the notes and contracts was, 
that the shaft must be completed within eighteen months after 
the time of the signing. 

Those persons enthused with the new project foresaw little dif- 
ficulty in securing the necessary capital. They were to be disappointed, 
however. A committee composed of W. G. Anderson, G. W. Arnold, and 
John A. Wood, was appointed to raise the necessary funds for the project, 
and, though the final agreement had been reached in January, 1892, it was 
not until December, 1893, that these men were successful in raising the 
$10,000. About one-half of this sum was subscribed to by Messrs. Anderson; 
Arnold; R. P., J. E. J. A., and E. E. Wood, and the remainder of the 
amount, in notes of twenty-five to two-hundred dollars was secured from 
other citizens, many of whom held royalty contracts with the company. 
Many people felt, now that the sinking of a shaft was assured, it was the 
beginning of a new era of prosperity for their beloved town. The editor 
of the Leader commented, 


This is a new chapter in local history, which chapter in loca) 
history, will be liberally adorned with red letters. While. Chi- 
cago is annexing all the suburbs within reach, Gothamities blabber- 
ing about 'the greater New York, and Bloomington pursuing the 
state fair bubble, Colfax is going in for real improvement on a 
substantial basis. Profitable industries are the only foundation for 
a successful town. The next thing will be something else, and Col- 
fax will be ready and able to take advantage of her opportunties. 


The task of sinking the shaft was begun in January, 1894, and 
pushed rapidly to a dep*h of seventy feet. At that depth a bed of quicksand 
and water was struck. the timbers began to twist, water poured into 
the hole, all efforts to save the shaft were to no avail and it had to be 
abandoned. However, this misfortune did not dam»oen the hopes and am- 
bitions of these men, who had long been accustomed to setbacks in their 
work, 

An extension of the contract with James Wood was secured and 
another shaft a few rods east of the abandoned site, was started immediate- 
ly. Once more the digging progressed rapidly to a depth of about forty 
feet. At that depth quicksand was again encountered. It was only with 
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*he hardest kind of work that the timbers were prevented from twisting 
again, and the project was thus far completed and saved. After overcoming 
*he quicksand, the work progressed satisfactorily, and by April sixth, the 
Hegers were down to fifty-five feet. For another two weeks the work 
srogressed without serious interruption, and the depth of the shaft was 
own to about eighty-six feet when another serious obstacle had to be over- 
come. At this level a vein of water was struck, it began to pour into the 
spening at a rate of 6,000 gallons an hour. Work was halted, water con- 
Snued to flow in until it stood within ten feet of the 
top of the hole, because there was no equipment available to pump it out. 
Moncy for buying such equipment was scarce. The people who were fi- 
mencing the project had to raise another $1,000 for the purchase of the 
pump and engine required. The equipment was secured, and arrived at the 
mine in June, 1894. By the middle of that month the equipment had 
been put in place and the pumping began. 


The pump secured was of the suction type and could draw water 
only twenty feet. Each time the water was lowered this much the work had 
to be halted, and the pump lowered deeper into the shaft, by a system of 
ropes and pulleys. Everytime the pump was lowered the water 
pipe leading out of the mine, and the steam pipe which connected the 
pump to the boiler furnishing the power, had to be spliced. This work took 
2n hour or more to complete. In pumping out the water, care had to be 
exercised to prevent cave-ins due to the removal of the water pressure 
in front of the timbers and the added pressure, caused by the setting of 
the earth behind the timbers. Great interest in the project was exhibited 
by the citizens of the town. Each evening many people would walk out 
*o the mine site to see for themselves how well the work was progressing. 
The extraction of the water was finally completed and the work of digging 
endertaken again. The lay-off of the men had lasted almost two and a half 
months. The pumping and digging continued to a depth of eighty-six feet, 
where a suitable rock formation was found. There a water lodge was 
constructed and the pumping operation ceased. 


To construct a water lodge a tunnel or opening is dug from the 
shaft back into the earth. The length of the tunnel depends on the amount 
of water running into the shaft. At the end of the tunnel a large reservoir 
is dug. The water is caught in this reservoir and periodically pumped out. 
Such a water lodge is usually constructed on a level where there is solid 
rock. This prevents cave-ins which would fill the reservoir and destroy the 
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tunnel. 

By October 26th, the shaft had been dug to a depth of 200 feet. 
The chart on the following page shows the strata through which 
the digging passed to reach this point. 


In March, 1895, after sinkinf the shaft to a depth of 402 feet, 
a vein of coal five and one-half feet thick was uncovered. The coal reached 
was of splendid quality, overlaid with soapstone and had a bed of fire- 
clay underneath. It was hoped that the clay foundation would make it 
possible to mine the coal with machines, instead of blasting it loose. This 
would be much safer and also make it considerably cheaper to operate the 
mine. However, all the mining done in later years did not use this safer 
machine method. 


Mr. Seymour having successfully dug the shaft, attempted to raise 
the necessary capital to put the mine in operation. However, he was unable 
to secure backers for his project and eventually lost all his rights to the 
mine, Sometime afterward the firm of Simkin and Beverige, of Streator, 
Illinois, undertook the task of opening the mine. They succetded in getting 
a bond for a deed, and most of the claims signed over to them. They began 
the construction of a tower on top, for the hoisting of coal, and started 
to dig the entry. But before they had completed either of these projects 
they also ran out of funds, and were forced to discontinue work. 


The mine remained idle for about two years, until a company of 
Bloomington and Colfax capitalists, later known as Stevenson and Com- 
pany. secured some more notes, payable in coal and began at once to develop 
the mine. To promote this venture the people of Colfax were required to 
turn over the shaft unincumbered to the Stevenson Company, and raise 
$5,000 on contracts for coal, at the price of $1.25 per ton for lump coal. 
No money, however, was to be paid until the shaft was in first-class con- 
dition and put in active operation. Before the actual developing of the mine 
could begin it was again necessary to pump out the water. Extreme care 
had to be given to the work at this time, because the mine had been idle 
for about two years, and the earth had been loosened around the timbers. 
Therefore, the pumping op:ration had to be regulated so as to give it time 
to settle again, otherwise the shaft would collapse. The task was accom- 
plished without serious difficulty, and the water completely removed. 
By January of 1899, the work of opening the mine was well underway. New 
cages were installed, two hoisting engines, of eight horse-power each, 
were in place, the boilers and steampower were connected and also ready 


for use. Pit cars were being built at the mine and made ready for the time 
when miners would be introduced to open rooms, and the indispensable mule 
to draw the loaded cars to the hoisting shaft, was soon to be enlisted. 


The work underground was going on at a rapid pace, under the 
direction of J. P. Swarthout, pit boss. Entries were being opened 
up both north and south from the shaft. The construction work above 
ground, such as building a tipple, installing screens and other necessary 
building was also progressing nicely, under the direction of John Will- 
hite. Jack Seymour was placen id charge of the engines, and kept them 
functioning without trouble throughout the course of the operations. T. J. 
Loar presided over the coal office itself, as a small amount of coal was 
being hoisted to supply local trade. The general supervision of the entire 
project was handled by T. S. Willhite, who had been active in securing 
the sinking of the shaft in 1894. A side track to the mine was built by the 
Illinois Central Railroad, in preparation for the shipping of coal to Chicago 
and the northwest. 

Once the initial task of opening the mine was accomplished, the 
company began to lay plans for enlarging its capacity. They forsaw a time 
when they would be hoisting several tons of coal daily. Such an operation 
would make this mine much more important to the town than the old 
west mine. To function at this rate would require the work of 200 miners, 
and mean a tremendous advantage to the town. To secure that number of 
employees there would need to be 125 families, most of whom would be 
immigrants who would be brought in to work in the mine. This would 
necessitate the building of 125 new homes, and the supplying of these 
people through the channels of trade. The coal notes were being paid 
off regularly as the mine continued to operate. The future looked bright, 
indeed, for the little village on the bank of the Mackinaw. Part of the 
time Mr. T. S. Willhite leased the mine from the Stevenson Company and 
carried on the mining operation. While he was running the mine, Mr. 
Willhite, also began to build homes which he then sold to the miners, 
some of which are still in use today. 

The prospect of glory for Colfax was like a bubble and it was to 
burst almost’ as readily. There began to develop misunderstandings be- 
tween the stockholders, and the property became involved in litigation which 
caused a suspension of operations. Messrs. Ewing and Pits, also of Bloom- 
ington, secured the property and resumed operating the mine, for a short 
period of time. There followed several rapid trades which today seem quite 
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obscure. In τοοι, the property of the East Colfax Coal Company was 
purchased by Chicago parties. One of the stockholders in the company, 
a Mr. E. H. Irwin, was placed in charge of the Colfax mine. The mine 
oroperty was again rebuilt, a task which required about two weeks of 
labor, and the mine put in operation on December ro, 19or. On Sunday, 
December 15th, a fire which was started by a lamp falling on the greasy 
floor of the engine room, destroyed that building, and caused considerable 
damage to the hoisting cage and other machinery. The company car- 
ried $1,000 insurance on the house and another $1,000 on the machinery. 
The new owners immediately rebuilt the engine house and repaired the 
machinery, but they learned through their inability to collect the insurance, 
*hat the title was not clear. They ceased operation to study it. They 
learned that the former owners had claimed and collected the insurance, 
end the Chicago firm then stopped paying bills and wages of the work- 
men. The firemen who were keeping the water out of the mine, continued 
-^ work about two months, but they became tired of working without 
say and quit. The water, now uncontrolled began to pour into the shaft at the 
rate of 30,000 to 40,000 gallons a day. After the mine had been shut down 
over a year, it became apparent that the Chicago parties were not going 
*o re-open it. On Saturday, May 24, 1902, in order to satisfy the creditors, 
"he property of the east Colfax Coal Company was sold at auction. 


The property sold for $465. This amount was to be divided among 
στ οτι worth of claims, as the court directed. Some of the claims were for 
lebor, but W. G. Arnold and F. W. Putnam secured their claims with a 
—echanic’s lein, In addition to claims, a $9,000 mortgage was held by Enos 
Trimmer, of Towanda, $1,800 more was held by miners and laborers under 
“+= Willhite regime, and a few hundred dollars was still due workmen 
who had sunk the shaft. It was thought that Colfax parties had lost an 
estimated $15,000 in the venture from the beginning to the end. The work- 
=2zs of the mine, most of the people felt, were by this time hopelessly 
sved in, and prospective miners no longer felt that the mine could be 
-sened within a short time, if ever. To the people who had laid the 
sans for an industrial city, this must have been a serious blow. No one 
zs interested in investing money in an enterprise that had proved so 
—22y times unprofitable. For twenty years the shaft lay idle, the tower 
»ezan to collapse and was dismantled. Weeds and scrub trees began to 
aow over the pile of shale, but the shaft itself was not filled in and sealed. 
2-3 eventually a final attempt was made to open the mine. 


Early in 1921, Mr. W. W. Olander, representing a group of capital- 
ists from the city of Pekin, Illinois, came to Colfax. This group from Pekin 
had secured a long term lease on the property from Mr. George Arnold, of 
Bloomington, then owner of the mining site, and were going to undertake 
the task of opening the mine again. They also made arrangements to 
secure some of the equipment from the west mine, which had recently 
closed, for use at the east shaft. Mr. Olander, accompanied by Mr. A. L. 
Meyer, also of Pekin, returned to Colfax in March to sell stock in the 
company. At that time a meeting was held in the town hall to discuss the 
project with the citizens of Colfax. The company by this time was corporat- 
ed under the laws of the state, and a charter had been granted. The new 
firm was known as the Citizens Coal Company. 


A second meeting, between Mr. Olander and the Citizens Com- 
mittee was held on March 16. By this time quite a few shares of stock 
had been sold, and the task of opening the mine was commenced. The 
Pantagraph was quoted as saying, “the new company has a capital stock 
of $50,000. Of this amount, $45,000 is represented by a lease on 80 acres 
of coal land, and the remainder in buildings. 

By June, the work had progressed quite satisfactorily, but the 
operating capital was running low, and an appeal was made to the people 
for more money. 

We will have coal in a very short while, we expect to take 

care of the coal trade up to 200 tons per day this winter. We find 
our expenses are going to be heavier than we had planned on and 
we will be in need of more money. We believe if everybody that 
can, will put their good-will into it, and boost for a local enter- 
prise, we hope to have no trouble in getting what we need to make 
this a local mine backed by local people. All we ask is, the people 
who can to buy our stock. We are handling the sale of this our- 
selves. 

The people of Colfax rose again in support of the new company. 
By April, 1922, the work had progressed to the point that coal was in 
sight. By the middle of the month the company was hoisting enough to 
supply their own needs. 

The first annual meeting of the stockholders was held on April 6, 
1922, At this meeting Barney Olander, Walter Olander, B. J. Ghiglieri, 
Murty M. Fahy and Lawrence Castildi, were elected directors of the Com- 
pany. The directory held their first meeting the next evening and elected 
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Barney Olander, president; and his brother, Walter, vice-president. Mr. 
Ghiglieri and Mr. Charles E. O'Deal were elected treasurer and secretary 
respectively. 

This company succeeded in operating the mine on a very limited 
scale for about three years. Like their predecessors, they were unable to 
develop the mine to the point that it had been thought possible. The East 
Mine always seemed to offer insurmountable difficulties to its owners. By 
1924, it had ruined them and the mine was again deserted. 

No further attempts have yet been made to work the shaft. Today 
all that remains of a once promising mine is a shale pile, heavily grown 
over with weeds and brush. The hole into the bowels of the earth, which 
was sealed shut some years ago, has begun to cave in, and the mine site 
provides a place for the disposal of the town's garbage and rubbish. 


The West Shaft 1902-1918 

This study has previously discussed the coal mining operations of 
tue West Mine when it was under the control of Dr. and Mrs. D. T. Doug- 
lass, for the period, :892-1902. The mine had been in continual operation 
for this period of time, except when it was shut down by labor strikes. The 
developm-^nt of a union, and the labor problems will be considered in a 
subsequent part of this chapter. 

Early in the year 1902, Chicago parties became interested in the 
West Coa] Mine of Colfax. Negotiations for the purchase were under way 
in January of that year by Henry Holverscheid and Company of Chicago, 
and, on March 24, 1902, the sale of this company was concluded. The 
company purchased not only the mine site, but also all the royalty con- 
tracts, some of which had been recently obtained. The Chicago firm began 
at once to make plans for increasing the production of the mine. Areas 
of the mine had ceased to be worked were re-opened; screens were changed 
in an effort to produce a.better quality of coal; new pit cars, which would 
carry a load of 2,300 pounds and operate more efficiently, were put in use. 
Two mules were also purchased for use in the mine from the sale of the 
East Colfax Coa] Company. W. J. Butler, the company salesman, began 
to seek new markets for the product. Orders were secured from Iowa and 
other northwestern states, as well as Chicago. To meet the demand for 
more coal new miners had to be employed. A housing shortage for miners 
developed, and the company began to seek quarters in boarding houses 
throughout the town for the personnel. These new quarters were not easily 
secured. The miners who were arriving, in general, wished to board with 
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fellow workmen, where they felt more at home, and the necessities of their 
way of life such as, washing privileges, meals and hours wete more to their 
liking. This made the problem somewhat more difficult, as not all places 
were able to meet with the desires of the miners, nor did some of the 
boarding houses wish to convert their business to boarding houses entirely 
suited to the needs of these workmen. However, quarters for an additional 
twenty-five workmen were secured. Men were added regularly to the 
force and the task of re-opening the north entry progressed satisfactorily. 
The work was slow, because the roof was cracked all through the soap- 
stone and into the sandstone thirty to forty feet above. The laboring force 
which had been fifty-one in rgor, increased to 104, and production increased 
from 30,959 to 59,189 tons by the end of 1902. The mine continued to func- 
tion at about the same capacity throughout 1903 and into 1904. 


In March, 1904, the men were busy in the mine, coa] was being 
hauled from the shute above ground and piled in a large pile. Then on 
Tuesday, Mar. 29, orders were given for the shaft to shut down. The men were 
ordered to remove their tools, and by the end of the week all the mules and 
pit cars had been removed. President Henry Holverscheid, who was in 
town, said the company was undecided as to what it would do with the 
mine, but he would make no further statement for publication. At the time 
the mine was closed it was employing a few less than roo miners, and the 
payroll amounted to over $5,000 a month. The Chicago owners had op- 
erated the mine exactly two years. 


As soon as it became evident that the Chicago operators were 
not going to re-open the mine, there began to develop among the work- 
men talk of forming a cooperative to take over the mine, or of attempting 
to re-open the East Mine. Within a month the talk had grown to the 
point that a co-operative company was formed. The men who organized the 
company were all residents of Colfax, and practically all of them were 
miners, They were: Edward, Robert, and Matthew Keefe; A. H. Stanger; 
F. O. Clark; Charles and Oscar Anderson; john Shudel; N. Ricketts; 
Frank Nordine; Ed Grending; John L. Pugh; Frank Sawyer; John Larson; 
William Webb; William Grau; D. M. Stevens; Bert Cross; and Allie 
Wood. These men began at once to negotiate with Mr. Holverschied for 
the purpose of purchasing the West coal mine. They hoped a satisfactory 
agreement could be concluded within a short time, for they then would have 
little difficulty in putting the mine into operation. If, however, they were 
forced to take over the East Mine, it would be very costly and dangerous 
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*o put it again in operation, for it had been closed for two years. 

On April 21, 1904, after the mine' had been closed less than a 
month, the purchase of the West coal mine was concluded. By the terms of 
the sale the Colfax Co-operative Company was to pay the Holverscheid 
Company $10,000 for the mine site and royalty contracts. The first pay- 
ment of $2,000 cash was made by the men who formed the company, and 
the remainder was to be paid in coal. The final agreement of the transac- 
tion gave the Chicago firm rights to all the coal mined and sold for one 
wear outside the local trade. Before another week had passed the citizens 
engaged in the project had chosen the directors for the company. They 
were: 

Frank Clark, John Shudel, and Allie Wood. The directors, in 
turn, elected Edward Keefe, President; Frank Clark, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Bert Stanger, Secretary and Treasurer of the Company; 
Frank Sawyer was placed in charge of the coal office. 

The operation of the mine began immediately. 

In July, 1905, the company undertook the task of improving the 
mine, The old entries used by the former owners had become unsafe and 
in by-passing them the coal had to be hauled about three-fourths of a mile 
enderground. This extra travel caused considerable delay, as well as added 
expense in mining. The new owners, to correct the situation, opened an- 
sther entry, which made it possible for them to secure coal about 800 feet 
from the shaft. 


For about nine years the mine continued to function as a co-opera- 
tive enterprise. However, it did not enjoy the success it had known pre- 
viously. The new miners tended to become transient throughout the years un- 
til fewer than fifty men were listed on the permanent employment records. 
Production, which had been about 50,000 tons, declined to about 17,000 
tons annually. The original stockholders gradually began to sell their 
moldings. People not familiar or interested in the mine acquired ownership 
of the stock, and eventually many of them sold out. By 1913, J. L. Barnes, 
= local banker, had acquired about 350 of the 400 shares. In that year, A. 
M. Hester, the local lawyer, was elected president of the company; F. O. 
Clerk, was elected secretary, and Mr. Barnes was made treasurer and 
manager, James Irwin, of Pontiac, was hirel as pit boss. The local miners 
“ho had formed the co-operative in 1904, had gradually withdrawn from 
the company until it was again privately owned, although, it operated un- 
der the name of a co-operative for several more years. 
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In September, 1913, Mr. Barnes took a trip to South Dakota and 
Minnesota. While he was there he purchased 1,120 acres of land in Mor- 
mon County, Minnesota, valued at $70,000. In partial payment for this land 
he traded to the Goodwin Draeger Land Company, the Colfax Coal Mine, of 
which he had become sole owner. Mr. Barnes remained in possession of the 
mine until February, 1914. 

The Goodwin Draeger Land Company continued the operation 
of the mine. However, they were unfamiliar with mining operations and 
wished to dispose of the property. They were unable to find a buyer and, 
in August, 1914, orders were given for the mine to shut down. 

In spite of these orders, from time to time the mine was worked. 
Records show coal was produced throughout the very next year. In October, 
1915, J. J. Goodrich, of Peoria, secured control of the mine and operated it 
until 1916. On July 1, of that year orders were given to cease mining. The 
owners were having trouble securing the necessary capital to put the mine 
on a paying basis, but before the end of the month they were able to re-open 
the mine. They continued to operate the mine on a very limitd basis for 
the next two years. In the summer of 1918, the mine was again closed. 
About thirty men were left without employment. Some of them remained 
in Colfax and secured work on farms, others drifted away to continue 
elsewhere their former occupation. As years passed the structures about 
the top pegan to collapse and were torn down. The Olanders secured some of 
the machinery to use in their attempt to open the East Mine. The mine 
shaft, which remained open, became a hazard to children who played about 
the huge pile of shale, and it was eventually sealed. No further attempts 
have been made to re-open this mine. All evidences of a once prosperous 
industry are gone, in 1954, except for a pile of shale at the west end of the 
town, which serves as a testimony to a by-gone era. 


Labor Development 

When the coal mines were in operation, one of the most influen- 
tial and important organizations was the local miners union. Like other 
unions it had to struggle to get started, but soon played an important 
role in local labor problems. When the coal mine first opened, in 1888, 
the miners did not belong to any union. The men worked in the mine ten 
hours a day, six days a week. Boys under sixteen years of age were also 
employed at times in the early history of the mine. As the mine was 
improved and the laboring force was enlarged there began to develop agi- 
tation among the men for a union which might help them improve these 
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conditions. In November, 1890, a representative of the Knights of Labor 
came to Colfax and attempted to get the men to join this organization. 
He was well received by the miners, and practically all of them attended 
the’ meeting held in Arnold’s Hall. Mr. Bainbridge, the representative of 
the Knights, was trying to organize the miners throughout the country to 
demand an eight hour day and an increase in wages. However, the miners 
did not beeomc affiliated with the Knights at this time, Instead they 
joined the American Federation of Labor a short time later, becoming 
Local Union Number τοι of the Federation. This union continued to 
represent the miners of Colfax as long as the mines were in operation. 


The workers in the 1890’s sometimes found it necessary to strike 
to secure their demands. Work stoppages for better wages and working 
conditions were not uncommon in the Colfax mines. These strikes were 
watched with a great deal of interest by the people of the town. The semi- 
monthly payrolls which were $3,200 in December, 1890, increased to nearly 
*5,000 by February 1891. The town businessmen feared a prolonged strike. 
Trade was decreased, people ceased to come to Colfax for coal and trade, 
halting the flow of outside business to the town, bills went unpaid, and 
all business suffered. A quick and satisfactory settlement was, therefore, 
always desirable. 


The first strike reported in the Colfax Leader, was in November, 
1890. On the tenth of that month the miners left their jobs in demand for 
seven and onc-half cents a ton increase in pay. The company agreed to 
*he increase and the miners went back to work on the twelfth of No- 
vember. This strike happened to occur at the same time that Mr. Bain- 
bridge was in town speaking for the Knights of Labor. No evidence is yet 
2vailable to indicate that he was responsible for the strike, as the men did 
not belong to a union at this time. If he served as a successful organtzer 
for his group he should have pointed out that some of the goals of the 
Knights were: (1) eight hour day; (2) abolition of child labor; (3) equal 
rights for both sexes; (4) establishment of co-operatives; (5) a guarantee 
for the workers of the full enjoyment of the wealth they created. Any such 
activity would have started some thinking by the miners. The strike just 
mentioned was concluded by an increase in wages, and this increase was 
immediately passed on to the consumer by an advance of twenty and 
twenty-five cents per ton for nut coal, but the price of lump coal remained 
ihe same on the local market. 


The second strike occurred about six months later, in May, 1891. 


The company at that time gave the men notice that, they were going to 
reduce the wages from sixty-seven and one-half cents to sixty cents a ton, 
and the men would have to furnish their own oil for use in the lamps which 
each miner wore on his cap. The miners at this time stopped work to 
observe Labor Day, and did not return to the mines. They gave no formal 
declaration of a strike, but remained out of the pits. They informed the 
owners that they wished to see what terms were agreed upon in other 
mines throughout the state. After a shut-down of about two weeks’ the 
coal company notified all the miners to take out their tools and draw their 
pay, which they did. The action taken by the owners gave them the op- 
portunity to "weed-out" those men who were leading the undeclared re- 
volt. Within a short time the other miners throughout the state reached 
a satisfactory agreement with their mine operators and the Colfax miners, 
basing their claims on these agreements, also reached an understanding. 
To secure the necessary help the owners found it necessary to re-hire all 
men who had been laid-off. 


Few difficulties with labor were encountered for the next three 
years. Wages were increased during the winter months and decreased slight- 
ly during the spring and summer when there was less demand for coal 
and production was retarded. Work was sometimes halted when wages 
were reduced but satisfactory agreements were reached without serious 
difficulty. 

The first national strike in which the Colfax miners took part 
occurred in May, 1894. At that time most of the bituminous coal mines 
through the United States closed down. The price of coal had decreased 
and, in turn, wages were reduced. This met with considerable opposition 
by the miners and they struck. This strike lasted for over six weeks and 
caused considerable anxiety among the people of Colfax. The workers were 
being criticized by the citizens of the town to the point that one of the 
miners felt obliged to retaliate through the local paper. 


Everybody is down on the miners now, but the strike won't be 
over three weeks until they are abusing the company for every 
little thing they can think of, and pumping and quizzing us to find 
out if coal is being taken from under their lots. They always en- 
courage us when we try for an earlier pay day, or something else 
that is likely to benefit them. 

This was not the only indication of unrest, there were a few miners 

who wished to work in the mine during the early part of June and were 
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out to digging coal. On June ninth, Sheriff Bishop came to Colfax and 
guaranteed protection to those who wished to work. The appearance of the 
sheriff seems to have been enough to dispel any attempts at violence and 
all men who desired to work continued without interruption. Further dif- 
ficulty developed between the miners and coal operators over wages that 
had been earned before the strike began. There were about twenty men 
to whom the company owed money who were unable to collect their pay. 
To secure their claims they placed their accounts with a Bloomington 
justice for collection. The owners realized the futility of trying to withhold 
wages, and the miners were paid on June sixtheenth. However, the com- 
pany took the opportunity at that time to “weed out” the objec- 
tionable men, and no further difficulty was encountered. The majority 
of local workers still refused to return to the pits until a national agree- 
ment between operators and miners was reached. 


This agreement was finally reached at the Columbus Conference, 
during the following week. At a meeting of operators and labor officials held 
in Columbus, Ohio, Col. W. P. Rend, representing the owners of the Penn- 
sylvania coal mines, submitted his own scale of sixty-nine cents per ton 
for miners in Pennsylvania and sixty-cents per ton for Ohio and other 
territories. He considered this to be a fair differential. The proposition was 
submitted to John McBride, then president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, of the American Federation of Labor, who agreed to the terms 
with the understanding that prices would increase to seventy-nine cents 
per ton in western Pennsylvania, with a proportional increase in other 
districts on September 1, 1894. The final agreement for the most important 
districts, which was to be continual until May 1, 1895, was as follows: 

Pittsburg District—thin vein, 69c, thick vein, 56c. 

Hocking Valley District—6oc. 

Indiana Bituminous—6oc. 

Indiana Block—7oc. 

Streator, Illinois District—623$c for summer, δος for winter. 

Other sections in northern Illinois relative to those given above. 

With the national union's acceptance of the above mentioned terms, 
the Colfax miners, although not entirely satisfied, returned to work. The 
wages to be paid the Colfax miners were later determined at a conference 
held in Springfield, Illinois. Wages were to be increased from forty to forty- 
seven and one-half cents a ton. The local operators were reluctant to pay 
this increase cost, and tried to get men to work for forty-five cents a ton, 
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but the men refused to break away from their established figure and after 
severa] conferences the owners agreed to accept the Springfield rate. 

The company continued to pay forty-seven and one-half cents a 
ton for mining until May 1, 1895. At that time they announced they would 
pay only forty cents a gross ton for mining whenever a man's average for 
a day screened out less than two-thirds lump coal. The miners again struck 
but two days later the company agreed to pay the old rate and the miners 
went back to work. It was agreed that the company should keep net weight 
bulletins, and any miner who made a practice of sending up too much dirty 
coal would be discharged. 

For two and one-half years, the Colfax mines operated without 
serious labor difficulty. During the big coal strike of 1896, the Colfax mines 
continued to operate and men came from as far as Champaign to secure coal 
The demand at this time far exceeded production and sometimes the men 
had to wait two or three days before their wagons could be loaded. These 
trips had to be made with horses, over very poor roads, which served to 
increase the seriousness of a national strike in the coal mines. 


The next serious strike in the Colfax mines occurred in August 
of 1897. The miners went out this time in protest to a decrease in pay. During 
the month of July, the local coal trade had been greatly increased by the 
rush during the threshing season when other mines were closed. The men 
asked for and received, fifty cents a gross ton for mining. When this rush 
was over the company tried to pay the men forty cents a ton. The men felt 
they were entitled to more, since the other mines throughout the state were 
shut down over wage disputes. They also joined the state-wide strike. The 
Colfax men agreed to go back to work for forty-five cents, but at the con- 
vention held in Springfield to draw up a state-wide scale a lower figure was 
proposed and accepted. Now the local miners were forced to make 
further concessions. The final agreement gave the men forty-two cents 
a gross ton until January r, 1898, when they were to receive forty cents a 
ton. The strike had lasted about six weeks and it took almost a week to 
get the mine in shape to hoist coal. 

The price for mining remained the same for another two years 
when national conditions made it possible for the men to secure an increase 
in pay. Inasmuch as the price for mining depended on the well-known laws 
of supply and demand all possible markets were of local interest. 

It was the custom of lake ports to secure coal from the eastern 
fields, brought by grain boats on their return trips from New York. During 
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the summer of 1899, the grain trade‘ was so good that the boatmen did not 
wish to be slowed down hauling coal. The barge companies therefore in- 
creased their rates from fifty to seventy-five cents per ton with the result 
that there was very little coal brought to Chicago. The Chicago firms, to 
supply their needs, began to contract the western mines. This placed an 
increased demand on the Colfax mines. The local miners, led by their presi- 
dent, T. J. Moran, and secretary, J. F. Ransom, began to negotiate for an 
increase in wages with the local operators. They had little difficulty in 
reaching a satisfactory settlement. 


The scale establishes for miners a rate of 42c mine run. Entry- 
cutting, $1.50 per yard; turning rooms, $3.00 each; black-smithing 
$2.00 per day. Firemen and trimmers get $1.60 per day, raised to 
$1.75 if production reaches 250 tons daily in which case, the topmen 
also get $1.75. Other “outside work" not specified is to be paid $1.50 
per day. Eight hours constitute a day's labor, but "Inside" day men 
must be at their working place when time commences. Miners are 
to use care in shooting to produce the largest amount of lump coal, 
and they are to clean all coal before sending it up. When men go 
into the mine they are entitled to at least two hours pay, but if 
their regular work does not last that long they may be employed for 
the rest of the time at something else. The hours are from 7 to II 
and 12 to 4, the men are to work longer if necessary, at proportion- 
ate rates. The agreement remains in force until April 1, 1900. 


Both mines were enjoying this new prosperity, and all men available 
were being hired and put to work. At the turn of the century the coal business 
was the best it had ever been. Eighteen or more cars of coal, holding thirty 
to forty tons each, were being shipped daily. There were over two hundred 
miners being employed, besides the top men, all houses and boarding houses 
were full, and the town was enjoying its greatest period of prosperity. 
The great boom continued for about two years with out 8 
serious change until the East Mine had a disastrous fire, and a disputed 
title forced it to close. 

In March 1900, the United Mine Workers signed a new contract 
with the Illinois Coal Operators Association which gave the Colfax miners 
another increase in pay. 

The United Mine Workers of America and the Illinois Coal 

Operators Association at the conference in Springfield, reached an 
agreement upon all points for the year beginning April 1, 1900. 
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It is agreed, that the rate for mining unscreened coal shall be not 
less than 53c nor more than 58c per ton, the amount to be determin- 
ed by a select committee. Day work is advanced 2096. The present 
rate is 42c per ton for miners and $1.75 per ton for company men. 
8 hours constitutes a days work. The operators are to furnsish powder 
for $1.75 per keg. Miners must buy of the operators, if the powder 
supplied is of standard quality. Black-smithing is to cost six-tenths 
of a cent per ton of coal. Union dues are to be held out and paid over 
by the operators in all cases. Pay day is to be not less than twice 
each month, no more than 2 weeks pay to be owed at any one time. 

Fines of 50c and $1.00 are provided for sending up dirty coal, 
the fines to go to the local union. If a miner quits without notice 
the union furnishes a man to take his place for the day. The re- 
placement is to receive 25c more a day than the man he replaced. 

Operators must keep on hand first aid supplies and a means 
of transportation for any who may be injured. When a case of 
instant death by accident occurs the mine is to shut down for the 
day. On the day of the funeral the mine may be closed also. The 
operator is to pay $25 and the employees soc each for the relief 
of the family. Miners are to be union men only. It now costs $50 
and five years experience to become a member, consisting of one 
year on top; 2 years on company work below; and 2 years with 
an experienced miner. The Colfax union has about I40 members 
and meets every Wednesday night. 


At the time this agreement was signed the Colfax miners were 
receiving forty-two cents a ton for mining coal, so they received a substan- 
tia] increase in pay. 

Following this bricf period of extreme prosperity, the Colfax mines 
gradually declined in production. While the mine was being operated as a 
co-operative, there were no wage troubles. Shortly after they sold out the 
United States became involved in world conflicts leading to World War 
I. During the war the men followed the leadership of Samuel Gompers, 
who pledged the entire American Federation of Labor to abstain from 
strikes and put forth full production toward winning the war. The East Mine, 
which was opened again following the war, never reached its maximum 
production or employed enough men to cause serious labor troubles. The 
union did not give all of its time merely to the problems of wages, but also 
devoted energy to providing social activities, 
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Despite labor disputes there were many years of agreement. Dur- 
ing the years when the owners and laborers were prosperous, the town 
became the scene of an annual Labor Day celebration. The workers were 
the ones who made the arrangements for the day, but the whole town 
joined in the games and fun. One of the long remembered celebrations was 
held in 1902. The day began with a series of athletic contests and horse 
races. The athletic events were pole vault, high jump, miner's footraces, 
one-hundred yard foot races, fat men's race and bicycle race. Following 
these events the town's folk gathered at the half-mile track on the east 
end of main street to witness the ladies riding contest, and a number of 
horse races which included both pacing and trotting events. These events 
were then followed by a ball game, between a team made up of miners 
and a “pick-up” team of non-miners. These activities completed the morning 
program, and the people returned home for lunch. At one o'clock the cele- 
bration was resumed with a parade headed by local mine officials and 
the speakers for the day, the line of march was through the town and ended 
at the school grounds, where a speakers' stand was set up and seats ar- 
ranged for the huge crowd. The afternoon activity was more serious in 
nature and consisted of speeches by the local mine president, town mayor 
the labor organizer for the district, and someone else who gave the main 
address. In 1902, this honor was accorded Reverend E. A. Harris, of Nor- 
mal, Illinois, who spoke on “The Interest of Labor and Its Relation to 
Society in General." 


Mine Disasters 

Every town which owes its prosperity to coal mining faces the 
danger of some disasters. Colfax was no exception. 

The Colfax mines were quite dangerous places in which to work. 
The greatest problem was caused by the soapstone which formed the roof 
of the mines. This stone was very soft and care had to be practiced con- 
tinually to prevent the roof from caving in. Each time the miners removed 
the coal the area had to be timbered. This was dangerous work and could 
lead to serious trouble if not done correctly. The greatest difficulty occurred 
when the coal was blasted loose. If the explosive charge were too large 
it would not only loosen the coal, but also the timber supports and the 
soapstone would fall On the other hand, if the charge were too small it 
would not be enough to break loose the coal from the rock. A man would 
have to go under the unsupported area to clean out the coal and rock that 
might have been loosened. Even though all the knowledge of experienced 
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miners was put to work, a mis-fire might occur and the coal would not be 
blasted clean and again it would have to be all cleaned out before any 
timbers could be placed. 


This made the work of mining by blasting somewhat dangerous. 
At other times even though the entries and rooms were well timbered, 
the soapstone might crack and fall for no known reason. 


The falling soapstone was the cause of seven of the ten fatal 
accidents, and a majority of the non-fatal accidents that occurred in the 
Colfax mines. The tables on the following pages show the number of these 
accidents and their causes, as reported by the state mine inspectors for 
this district. 

Another type of disaster suffered by the Colfax mines was that 
of fires. One of the most serious fires occurred in 1892. 

Monday the top works of the coal shaft were on fire. The miners 
were hurrying to the scene to save the property and rescue their 
comrades of the night shift. The time was four o'clock in the 
morning, the entire screen house and tower were on fire before 
anyone arrived. The roof of the structure collapsed, the top scales 
and other heavy machinery fell through the floor, a cage melted 
from its fastenings and plunged to the bottom, one of the sheave 
wheels fell to the bottom, smashing it and another cage, a car of 
nut coal was burned on the tracks and about as much in the screen 
house. The fan in the air shaft never stopped, and as soon as a 
cage could be run a man was sent to tell the eleven at work timber- 
ing that the way of escape was open. They knew the cage had 
fallen but other than that they knew nothing of the fire. Allie Wood 
wag acting as night watch and fireman. The company discharged 
him because they felt he was asleep. The fire was first seen at 
the top of the building, and most of the people thought >it. of in- 
cendiary nature. Some think it started from spontaneous combus- 
tion of slack. It is highly improbable it would have reached the 
top though without being seen. Ths machinery was insured but - 
the loss to the property was about $2,000. The building will be 
replaced, and the company will ship in coal until a new plant is 
ready. Enough men are being kept at work at the bottom to keep 
up the entries. 

There were other fires of minor significance but the next major 

disaster of this type was in r9o2, when the equipment at the east shaft 
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burned. This was the fire which helped to bring about the desertion of the 
shaft, and has been explained previously in this study. 


Influence of the Coal Mines 
The coal mines contributed greatly to the growth of Colfax. An 
examination of population statistics for the town and township show clear- 
ly this influence. The entire population of Martin Township, in 1880 was 
1026. This was the year in which the town of Colfax was laid out, it was 
incorporated the following year. In 1890, the census report did not yet 
record the village population separately, but the township population was 
given as 1428. Colfax was, and still is the only town in Martin Township, 
and the population of the town probably accounts for a large part of the 
growth recorded during this period. In 1900, the Township population was 
1,9101, Of which 1,153 were residents of Colfax. By τοῖο, the activities of 
the coal mines had begun to decline and the township population was re- 
corded as 965. | 
The town around the turn of the century was growing so rapidly 
that houses could not be built fast enough. Many new citizens were forced 
to live in tents until better facilities could be secured. During the next 
ten years the East Shaft shut down and the West Shaft greatly reduced 
production, which affected the decrease in population. 
In 1900, we had a population of 1153. There were a large number 
of miners employed in Colfax, about 250 in all, while in 1910 there 
were only about 60, and this alone would account for the drop in 
population. 
The prosperity of the businessmen in Colfax was also enhanced 
Ἂν the mine. Many new business houses opened in Colfax during the mining 
days. The miners and their families were unable to reach other markets 
easily, and consequently spent almost all of their money in town. In addi- 
tion many farmers came to Colfax to buy their fuel and they also increased 
the trade of the local stores. Outside capital also was drawn to Colfax by 
the coal mining industry. The coal mines supplied the coal for the rail- 
road, and in addition, many carloads of coal were shipped to distant markets, 
"12 to 20 cars of freight are being shipped every day from Colfax, most 
of it is coal" The capital brought into town by this trade contributed 
substantially to its prosperity. 
The rapid growth of the town during the late 1880’s and early 
1890’s had tremendous effect on real estate value. In 1888, when Mr. 
Keefe came to Colfax, he paid thirty dollars each for two lots in Anderson's 


third addition, on which to build a house. By the turn of the century similar 
lots were selling for $300 each. The effect of the coal mine on real-estate 
suitable for business locations has previously been mentioned in this study. 
These two accounts serve only as examples and show the effect on real- 
estate of the rapid growth of the town, brought about by the develop- 
ment of the coal mines. 

The coal mines had a considerable influence also on the architec- 
ture of the homes in Colfax. A traveler in the town today can observe the 
difference in the structure and location of the various houses. On the south- 
west end of town, the homes are small in size, situated close together, with 
very smal] lawns in front. Many of these small houses were the homes of 
miners. They were adequate for their needs and suitably located, close to 
the mine itself. This area was commonly called "bug town" by the non- 
mining population of the community. Several homes located in town were 
built by Mr. Willhite when he operated the mine in the early τοοο 5. They 
were sold to the miners, and are still in use today. In contrast to the homes 
used by the miners are those used by the business men. They are located 
on the north and east ends of town, situated well away from the business 
and industrial areas. In general, they are large two-story structures, built 
on the most popular pattern of the day. They have large porches, and 
spacious lawns. The rooms of these homes are large, often measuring four- 
teen feet or better, and many have large open stairways leading to the 
upper story. There has been some intermingling of homes, of course, but 
enough separation exists to make it noticeable, even today. 

The miners were an influential factor also in local politics during 
their days of active operation. One of the most important, and the most 
fought over political] questions of that day was the question of prohibition, 
for years the local elections were waged over this issue. The parties were 
known License and Anti-License parties. For a time neither side was able 
to control the local option question long, and each election was watched 
with interest to see which side would carry a majority of votes. After 
the decline of the mines and loss of the mining population, the “drys” again 
secured control and voted out the saloons. However, this did not com- 
pletely settle the problem. A “gallons house" was established just outside 
of the city limits, where beer was sold wholesale and the “thirsty” made 
regular visits to this place. 


The questioning of licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors was 
eventually settled for the local people by the Eighteenth Amendment to 


the United States Constitution. When this &mendment was repealed in 
1933 the town voted in favor of the supporters for licensing. and this has 
been the practice until the present day. 

The mines and their workmen have passed but their influence 
on the town can still be noticed by the alert and interested observer. Those 
things which remain provide a connecting link with an important history. 
Evidences of the mines which gave Colfax a continuity and certainity of 
survival now serves to challenge the young while the old dream. 
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TABLE I 


STATISTICAL HISTORY OF PRODUCTION IN COLFAX COAL MINES 


KEGS WAGE 
OF PAID 

POWDER PER 
USED 


TONS MINED 


YEAR 


^NAME OF COMPANY 


TOTAL 
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Colfax Coal & Mining Co.| 4888 
n n " τι 





" 1839 200 600 60 116,000 1.00 

tt tom n " | 1890 210 | 90 |38,000 1.00 

tt nou n " | 1991 | 50 | 19 |220| 1,200 | 6ο |82,000 | 62,000| 1.00 

" "on ἡ " | 1892|40 | 18 | 225| 2,130 49 |64,651 | 52,151| 1.00 

" "moon " " 1893 | 40 18 | 245 1,240 45 48,400 277 ,600| 1.00 

" "on n " | 1894 | 60 | 35] 225) 2,000 45 |53,294 | 40,053] 1.02 

" "ono om" " | 1895 | 45 | 18| 184| 1,100 | 40 |31,233 |20,822|1.45 

" "ow n " | 1896| 27 ! 9|278| 1,000 25,891 |18,927|1.08 

" "om " " 1897 | 25 | 18 | 500 1,150 40 24,655 17,729| 1.54 

" ton u " | 1898 |25 | 19 | 260] 1,205 | 42 |21,094 | 202577/1.15 

" uo n " " 1899 | 26 | 23 | 280} 1,512 42 |31,356 |23,466| «99 

Bast Colfax Coal Co. 1899| 8 | 5] 150 150 | 40 | 3,000 | 2,000] .90 
Colfax Coal & Mining Co.| 1900 | 48 | 24 | 240 95 135,000 | 18,188 
Bast Colfax Coal Co. 1950| 50 | 20 | 254 55 | 40,000 | 10,000 

Colfax Coal & Mining Co.| 1901 | 36 | 151 260 9$ | 30,959 | 19,289 1.23 

Bast Colfax Coal Co. 1901 | 12 | 15| 182 = 84800 4,540) 1.10 
Colfax Coal Co. 1902 | 78 | 36] 200} 1,610 o5 | 36,472 | 22,420 
" "oo" 1903 | 65 | 29| 304| 2,581 99 | 59,189 | 19,767 
tt no n 1904 | 64 | 28 | 250 59 |42,966 | 11,448 
olfax Co-op Coal Co. 1904 5,174 1,620 
it n "om" 1905| 21 | 22| 308 24,914 5,946 
tt tt 1906] 27 | 18| 301 26,207 | 6,985 
" " 1907 | 30 | 18 | 288 57,943 | 14,203 
u tt 1908 | 33 | 26] 313) 1,800 55,518 | 20,562 
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"Illinois, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Annual Coal Reports 8-12 and 14 
Illinois State Printers, 1889-1895 and 1895, 1598, 1901-1905 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE COLFAX MINES* 
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3 3 CAUSE AND TYPE OF INJURY 
6 8 |2οοῦ injury, not given 
7 V, Sonbol 10 jHand injury, not given 
8 F. Lalion 15 |foobt injury, not given 
2 -James Stalk 20 |foot injury, not given 
$ R. H. Getszer 60 |body imjury, not given 
$ L. Mullins body injury 
$ Thos. Bryant 10 side injury 
8 F». Ialion 30 |back injury, falling rock c 
2 C. Anderson 10 |foot injury, pit car = 
2 E. Scholtz 10 |foot injury, pit car 
2 John Baird 20 |knee injury, falling rock 
4 A. Carlson 20 |back injury, falling rock 
Z. F. Brewer 180 |leg injury, falling rail 





James Stack 
Edward Brewer 
James Jenning 
H. B. Gilbert 
Lee Kohn 
Robert Keefe 
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leg injury, 
ribs broken, 


body bruises, pit car 


back injury, 
arm broken, 


pit car and mule 
pit ear and timber} 
falling rock 
falling from R.R. 


shoulder fracture, hip injury 
falling rock 

arm broken, falling rock 
hand injury, falling coal 

rib broken, pit car 

shoulder injury, falling rock 


Ed. McReynolds 
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Plate 15. A Caved in Portion of the East Mine Shaft, Showing the 
Water Pipe, in 1954 | 





Plate 16. This Home Belonged to Dr. D. T. Douglas 





Plate 17. This Home Belonged to Mr. James Wood 
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Plate 18. This Home Belonged to Mr. Henry Ellington 





Plate 19. This Home Belonged to Mr. Frank Crickenberger 
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Plate 21. Another Old House Formerly Used by Miners 
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Plate 23. Another House Built by T. S. Willhite for a Miner 
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Plate 24. The Home of Robert Keefe, Who was a Miner, and His Father, 
Matthew Keefe, Who Mined the First Coal in Colfax 





Plate 25. The Home of Mr. Boyd Reed, where the First Baby Girl in Colfax 
was Born. This is Possibly the Oldest House in Colfax 
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CHAPTER III 
SUMMARY 


The study has several points of signifiance both in the early days 
of settlement of Colfax and in the later years when the coal mines were 
in operation. Because the coal mines played the most important part in the 
early days, they have been discussed in greater detail. 


One of the first significent points is the rather late date before 
the area around the village of Colfax was settled by the pioneers. It was the 
purchase of most of the more desirable land, in the greater surrounding 
area, which eventually caused the land in Martin Township to become sought 
after for farms and for the townsite of Colfax. The construction of the 
railroad to the present site of Colfax, gave the pioneers of this area an 
easier access to markets, and encouraged others to seek homes in this area. 
The railroad line which was built only as far as the present site of Col- 
fax, determined in a large measure, the site of the town. The termination 
of the road at this point contributed to the town's early growth. 


A second significant point in the development of the town was the 
opening of the coal mines. The people who provided the initiative and fi- 
nancial support necessary for the development of the mine were local citi- 
zens. These enterprising inhabitants of the town also furnished the necessary 
capital and guidance of the operation of the mine for a number of years 
after it was opened. Noteworthy, is the fact that the coal mine enjoyed 
its greatest years of prosperity when it was under local ownership. The 
production of the mine declined when the stock came to be owned by 
individuals or groups not residents of Colfax, and it was the cost and danger 
of operation, the opening of new coal fields, and the failure of the mine to 
return large dividends to its owners which eventually caused it to be 
abandoned. The east mine, which promised to add substantially to the 
town's industrial wealth failed to produce coal in any great amount, and 
did not sustain high hopes held for it, when it was first opened. 

The coal mines contributed to the town's growth. The activity 
brought about by this industry drew other industries and business to Col- 
fax. Some of them prospered for a short time and then declined and eventual- 
ly ceased operations. Others found more suitable locations and moved 
elsewhere. But some remained and though they passed through a series of 
ownerships, they have kept the town alive until the present day. 

The village, throughout its history, has been the scene of a number 
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of disasterous fires. But each time the citizens rebuilt that which was 
destroyed, until the term “re-building” became almost a by-word. 


Another interesting point brought out by this study, is 
that the town enjoyed its peak of population about the turn of 
the century. This was at a time when both coal mines were enjoying their 
greatest years of prosperity. The highest recorded number of inhabitants was 
1,153 in 1900. Shortly after this period, the coal mines began to decline in 
production and with with their decline the town suffered the loss of a number 
of its citizens. The lowest recorded population was in 1930, when the town 
had only 803 inhabitants. 


The village exists today because it serves tht convenience of various 
groups of people. Retail services, together with professional and other types 
of labor provide the core of the business for the village. A few industries, 
namely, a cheese factory, a cement block factory, together with a plant 
to test soil and distribute commercial fertilizers, have been established, but 
they depend largely on local patronage for their subsistance. 

Any study conducted in the field of local history usually encounters 
certain limitations, Primary among these limitations is the lack of adequate 
and accurate resource materials. The evaluation of the materials available 
for such a study as this requires objectivity. Throughout the study the 
author has endeavored to follow the requirements of research, that of valid- 
ity, reliability and historical significance, insofar ag available materials per- 
mitted. The study Colfax, Illinois and Its Coal Mines has given to the 
author a wider understanding of its culture; it has already interested the 
people of the village in their past and future; has and will serve as teaching 
material in social studies. This study has sought only to show the early 
development of the village of Colfax and the influence of the local coal 
mines on it. It has endeavored not to over-estimate this influence, but to 
show clearly the value to this community. 

The study has raised certain problems which could be sources 
for further investigation. A more complete history of the business of the 
town, a biography of William G. Anderson, a study of the homes and other old 
buildings would all be of considerable value to the further understanding 
of our local past. Today when some businesses and industries are distribut- 
ing their plants over larger areas, a study showing the possibilities of loca- 
tion in Colfax might prove of major importance in coming years. Certainly 
this village has been larger, as to the population, than today, and is ready 
for any opportunity to secure greater employment for its young people. 
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As a comparatively recent municipality of central Illinois, it has greater 


potential of economic development than today is realized. 
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